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The Legal Aspect of the Last 
Religious Conversion in Europe 

JONE DEVEIKE 
I 

In Europe Christendom had to wait fourteen hundred and seventeen 
years before the remnants of paganism were officially obliterated. 
The bishopric of Samogitia, which was to effect the last mass con¬ 
version, was also the last to be created, the official date of its in¬ 
auguration being 24 October 1417. This date raises two points for 
consideration. First, why had the christianisation of Europe been so 
delayed? Secondly, why do we consider 1417, rather than 1387, as 
the date of this event? The final christianisation of Europe was indeed 
much hindered owing to the strong attachment of Lithuanians to 
their pagan faith. The cruelties of the crusading knights had the effect 
of reinforcing this fidelity, but it must not be forgotten that the two 
orders of knights settled in the Lithuanian area only in the 13th cen¬ 
tury, six hundred years after the conversion of Bohemia, nearly as 
long after that of Germany, and more than two centuries after the 
christianisation of Russia and that of Poland. 

The Byzantine Empire was not destroyed by Barbarian invasions 
as was the Roman Empire, and Kiev, its ‘best beloved daughter’, 
profited by this. We do not know, however, to what extent Kiev itself 
was devastated by the migrations of the steppe tribes, but we do 
know that their progress westwards was notably impeded and 
checked in the area lying between the Carpathians on the south and 
the marshes of Pinsk on the north. This enabled the population of 
Kiev, or a large part of it, to cross the marshes and to group itself 
to the north. Such settlement must certainly have helped the state 
in which it took place, if there was one; or if a new state was founded, 
its culture must have been enriched by Byzantine culture and 
Christian philosophy. Some of the refugees did not stay there, but 
migrated northwards, and thanks to them, archaeologists have 
found caches of ornaments and coins in northern areas far removed 
from the commercial routes of that time. Kiev itself, a short time 
after the passage of the hordes, recovered its past splendour. 

Some centuries later the invasion of the Tatars and their destruc¬ 
tion of Kiev in 1240 gave rise to a new migration. Some of the 
emigrants went to the north-east, into the region later known as 
Muscovy; others, in greater numbers, went to the north-west, or 
Lithuania, bringing with them Byzantine legal ideas, the written 
language of the Orthodox Church, which was to become the official 
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language of the Lithuanian state, and the magnificent pomp of 
Byzantine ritual. 

After the fall of Kiev in 1240 the relations between these northerly 
areas and Byzantium grew more and more tenuous, and those of 
Lithuania and the West became increasingly close. The ease with 
which the so-called Russian plain could be crossed eastwards allows 
us to assert that it permitted movement westwards to the same extent. 
Hence came contacts with Latin culture and knowledge of the Roman 
Catholic rite. The considerable delay in the christianisation of 
Lithuanians may perhaps be explained by nostalgia for the high and 
refined Byzantine culture and revulsion against the semi-barbarism 
of its Orthodox heirs. This may have been the reason or one of the 
reasons why the Lithuanians did not adopt Orthodoxy. 

And what of the West? The West for Lithuania was represented 
by two states governed by the two orders of chivalry—that of the 
Knights of the Sword in Livonia and that of the Teutonic Knights in 
Prussia. The two states, especially the latter, were financially the best 
managed in Europe. Knights from all parts of the continent, often the 
most illustrious and the most cultured, as well as the most daring, 
joined their ranks, bringing with them the latest achievements in 
culture and in the military art. But the courage of the Lithuanians 
and the heritage of Byzantine culture enabled them to defend them¬ 
selves for more than two centuries against Western Europe, as em¬ 
bodied by the knights, and at the same time, thanks to the numerous 
knights who had been taken prisoner, Lithuanians of the governing 
class were able to assimilate with surprising rapidity the latest mili¬ 
tary knowledge as well as the latest financial and administrative 
ideas. But the masses could see only the atrocities perpetrated by the 
knights, and this was another reason why the Lithuanians were pre¬ 
vented from embracing Catholicism. Still another and more impor¬ 
tant reason for this was the composition of the Lithuanian state. From 
the territorial and ethnic point of view, it was divided into two very 
unequal parts, the smaller inhabited by Lithuanians, the larger by 
Russians. Finally, from the religious point of view, the governing 
class was composed of pagan Lithuanians, whereas the Russians and 
many Lithuanians were Orthodox. Although the pagans were in 
control, the notions of domination and subjection were unknown. 
There must have existed family ties between the pagan Lithuanians 
and the Russians. And it is worthy of note that the difference in 
religion did not prevent the Orthodox from considering their pagan 
princes as their kinsmen, whereas even in the 16th-century legal code, 
i.e., long after the Lithuanians had been converted to Catholicism, 
the Russians were regarded as autochthonous ( otchichi , rodichi). 

The Lithuanian state was the result of the collaboration of the 
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pagans with the Christians, who had adopted the Orthodox per¬ 
suasion in 998. These Christians were on good terms with the 
Lithuanians, whether pagans or Catholics, and strongly opposed the 
enforcement of Catholicism as the state religion. 

The fact must be emphasised here that a religious tolerance, like 
that of ancient Rome, was the dominant characteristic of Lithu¬ 
ania up to the end of the 16th century. In several instances the 
Lithuanian kings had confirmed this religious tolerance, and in the 
records of the two Orders of Chivalry one does not find the slightest 
trace of religious persecution. 

It is needless to speak here of the relations that existed between the 
two Christian churches, Catholic and Orthodox, but it is often for¬ 
gotten that their differences were one of the most important obstacles 
to conversion in Lithuania. The Lithuanians based the greatness of 
their state on the Orthodox population, though their upper classes 
refused to embrace the same persuasion. 

II 

Christianity, brought over from Byzantium, was known in Lithu¬ 
ania long before the separation of the churches (1054). At the end of 
the 10th century and the beginning of the nth, the first known 
Catholic missionaries came to Prussia and to the mouth of the 
Western Dvina. The first attempt at evangelisation, that of St Adal¬ 
bert of Prague, who was put to death by the Prussians in 997, ended 
in failure. Twenty years later St Olaf, King of Norway (1001-30), 
escorted by a few priests, also came to the mouth of the Western 
Dvina. His apostolate resulted in the installation of the Augustinian 
Meinhard as the first Bishop of Livonia in 1191. One of his successors, 
Albert (1199-1299), after having built a fortress in Riga in the 
year 1200, erected a cathedral there and established the Order of 
the Augustinian Friars. In order to propagate Catholicism with 
greater vigour he also founded, in imitation of the Knights Templars, 
a new order, that of the Knights of the Sword ( gladiferi ). These 
knights adopted the designation ‘Fratres Militis Christi’, and in 
1204 embarked on the forcible conversion of the country and simul¬ 
taneously on a struggle against the authority of the Bishop of Riga. 

In Prussia, after several abortive attempts at conversion, the 
Teutonic Knights of the Order of Saint Mary of Jerusalem, founded 
in 1192, set themselves to christianise the last pagans and, to that end, 
settled there in 1230, at the request of the Duke of Masovia. Five 
years later three bishoprics were inaugurated and in 1237 the two 
Orders merged. 

A fact most worthy of notice here is this—that ten years after the 
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fall of Kiev (1240) and twenty years after the settlement of the 
Teutonic Order in Prussia (1250) the Lithuanian King Mindaugas 
(Mendog) was converted to Catholicism with his wife and his two 
younger sons. The eldest, the heir to the throne, remained of the 
Orthodox persuasion and a monk. 

At the beginning of 1251 a Lithuanian embassy arrived in Rome, 
and was welcomed by Pope Innocent IV. It brought news of the 
submission of its ruler and his people to the Holy See. Thus the Pope 
received ‘in the law and property of St Peter, and under the ponti¬ 
fical protection the kingdom of Lithuania and all the lands which its 
king had already reconquered from the infidels [sic] or which might 
be reconquered in the future’. 1 

The papal bull, acknowledging the submission of Lithuania to 
the Roman Catholic Church, is dated 17 July 1251. The Pope’s 
legates who brought the bull to Mindaugas also brought two crowns 
—one for Mindaugas, the other for his wife, Queen Martha. The 
coronation took place in 1252, and, on this occasion, two bishoprics 
were founded. 

If the Order of the Knights of the Sword did its very best to con¬ 
vert Lithuania, that of the Teutonic knights tried hard to hinder it. 
To this end they destroyed the port of Klaipeda at the mouth of the 
river Niemen (Memel) and, on its ruins, built the fortified castle of 
Memel to check Lithuanian trade. All goods sent abroad were con¬ 
fiscated. This and many other acts of the same kind gave rise to 
general discontent in Lithuania. To safeguard his life, the bishop 
surrounded himself with mercenaries. From this time the pagans 
considered him as their enemy. 

Mindaugas, urged by his subjects, was compelled to declare war 
on the Teutonic Knights, and, before leaving on his expedition, took 
part in pagan ceremonies. The Pope did not consider this action as 
tantamount to apostasy, even though various reports had been cir¬ 
culated by the knights in this connection. 

The year 1253 saw the end of the first official attempt to convert 
Lithuania to Catholicism. Ten years later Mindaugas was killed by 
a Russian as the result of a plot. After the death of his wife, Queen 
Martha, he had lived with his sister-in-law, a married woman, whose 
husband, incidentally, took an active part in the plot against him in 
order to punish him for this most serious offence against the moral 
code of the country. But the fact that Mindaugas’s two younger sons, 
both of them Catholic converts, were killed with him seems to establish 
the political nature of this murder. 

Mindaugas’s eldest son, Vaisvilkas (Vaiselga), who had long been 
an Orthodox monk, succeeded to the throne, but reigned only four 

1 A. Theiner, Vetera Monumenta Poloniae et Lituaniae , I, Rome, i860, p. 48, no. 109. 
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years. He was the only ruler who tried to convert his subjects to 
Orthodoxy. To that end he turned to Svyatoslav Yaroslavich, Prince 
of Novgorod. This prince promised to send him priests from Pskov, 
who knew the Lithuanian language and ways better than other 
ecclesiastics. The death of Vaisvilkas, as tragic as it was premature, 
did not give him time to effect this conversion. Our sources do not 
mention any other attempt to introduce Orthodoxy as the state reli¬ 
gion in Lithuania. 

Under the reign of Vaisvilkas another significant event took place, 
namely the visit of a Lithuanian nobleman to Rome to pray at the 
tombs of St Peter and St Paul. 2 He reached Cracow on 5 May 1268. 

The first official move to renew relations with Rome after 1250 
dates from 1298. It was followed by the building of two Catholic 
churches which, however, were soon afterwards burned to ashes by 
the knights. During the 14th century, several attempts at conver¬ 
sion took place. The most significant of them was that of King 
Gediminas who, in his desire to establish contact with Western 
civilisation, resolved to convert his kingdom officially and to establish 
Catholicism as the state religion. He found an earnest supporter in 
Frederic Lobestat, Archbishop of Riga. Three principal phases are 
apparent in this attempt. 

Firstly, Gediminas, early in 1323, wrote a letter to Pope John 
XXII, expressing his desire to be converted and to recognise the 
papal authority, as other Christian rulers did. He charged the 
Teutonic Knights with the kidnapping and murder of missionaries 
coming to Lithuania, as well as with the burning down of Catholic 
churches. (Orthodox churches were never deliberately burned or 
looted.) These outrages compelled him to fight the Teutonic Knights 
in order to protect his kingdom, as all other Christian kings did in 
similar circumstances; but he did not oppose Christianity. To confirm 
this statement Gediminas mentioned the existence of two monas¬ 
teries, that of the Order of Minor Brothers, and that of the Order of 
Predicant Brothers, whose members enjoyed the right to conduct 
religious services. 3 Secondly, without a state of permanent peace, 
relations with the West were impossible. In the same year, 1323, an 
international conference took place in Vil'na, in which delegates of 
the Archbishop of Riga, the city of Riga, the Bishop of Oesel, the 

2 T. Narbutt, Historia Narodu Litewskiego , IV, app. IX: ‘Significamus presenciam ex- 
hibitorum Deuotum Joannem filium Sulni Sulninisem, catholicum nacione Littuanum de 
Provincia Auxestecia in Littuania Romam ad visitanda Sanctorum Petri et Pauli Aposto- 
lorum Diuina . . 

3 Raczynski, Cod. Lit., p. 65: Pater noster Sancte et Reverende, nos christianos im- 
pugnamus, non ut fidem catholicam destruamus, sed ut injuriis nostris resistamus, sicut 
faciunt Reges et Principes christiani, quod patet quia habemus nobiscum de Ordine 
Fratrum Minorum et de Ordine Fratrum Predicatorum, quibus dedimus plenas libertates 
baptizandi, predicandi et alia sacra ministrandi . . . parati sumus vobis sicut ceteri Reges 
christiani in omnibus obedire et fidem catholicam recipere . . . 
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Bishop of Dorpat, the city of Dorpat, the King of Denmark’s Viceroy 
in Estonia, the Knights of the Sword and the Grand Prince of 
Muscovy participated. The presence of the last is significant, as the 
text of the treaty had been submitted to the Pope for confirmation. 
The conference dealt with the procedure to be followed in settling 
litigations among inhabitants of the frontier zone and the restitution 
of looted goods. Thirdly, the Pope, in a bull dated i June 1324, en¬ 
joined the Teutonic Knights to put an end to their hostilities against 
Lithuania and to send three legates to supervise the conversion of that 
country. 

The pontifical legates made a most regrettable mistake. Instead of 
going directly and at the shortest notice to Vil'na, they made a halt 
at Marienburg and, in the company of the Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Order, proceeded to Riga in September 1324. As soon as 
King Gediminas learned of their arrival there, he sent his ambassador 
Sedegalla (Sedegallo) to welcome them. The latter was arrested and 
murdered by the Teutonic Knights, who were promptly excommuni¬ 
cated by the Archbishop of Riga. On 24 October 1324 the papal 
legates extended to the Teutonic Order the terms of the Protocol of 
Vil'na (1323). But their protracted visit to the Teutonic Knights 
had considerably delayed their journey, and when they were ready 
to resume it the autumn had come, and the roads were almost im¬ 
passable in these parts. Dismayed by the difficulties of the journey, 
as these were depicted to them, they did not dare to proceed to Vil'na, 
with the exception of the Benedictine Father Bernard. This Father 
Bernard, on his arrival in Vil'na, handed Gediminas the Pope’s 
letters in solemn audience, but he let it be understood in his address 
that Lithuania, once converted, would be under the rule of the 
Teutonic Knights. The information which reached the king con¬ 
cerning the journey of the legates to Marienburg and Riga, the 
murder of his ambassador, as well as the arrival of only one of the 
legates and the humblest of them at that, and above all his unfortu¬ 
nate address, appalled the Catholics and those sympathetic to Catho¬ 
licism in Lithuania. The pagan and Orthodox opposition to the 
conversion was so strengthened that Gediminas, having spent a 
night in tears, had to relinquish the idea of the official conversion of 
his kingdom, ‘because he could not be baptised into the Roman 
Catholic Church or unite to it the Christians of the Eastern rite, as the 
clause laid down in his first letter to the Pope had not been fulfilled, 
viz. the acceptance of Catholicism by the nation on the express con¬ 
dition that its conversion should be acknowledged by a treaty with 
the Holy See without intervention of the Germans or of any other 
neighbour’. 4 And he added: c We allow the Russians to honour God 

4 Napiersky, Liv. Kur. Akten , p. 46. 
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according to their rites, and the Poles according to theirs. And we 
glorify and honour God according to our own.’ 5 

After the failure of this so carefully prepared attempt, the Lithu¬ 
anian rulers, during nearly sixty years, did not manifest any desire 
for official conversion. On the other hand, every Pope of the 14th 
century, the Emperor Charles IV, King Casimir of Poland and many 
others, spared no effort to have Catholicism recognised as the 
‘religio dominans’ in Lithuania. All these efforts failed. The Teutonic 
Knights went on looting, murdering, and abducting women and 
children. Their aim was to prevent Lithuania from becoming 
Catholic without being subjugated by them. They nearly attained 
their end in 1382. 

The Catholic world had to wait till 1 November 1382, when 
Jogaila (Jagellon), King of Lithuania and Sovereign of Eastern 
Lithuania since 1377, promised to be converted in four years’ time, 
i.e. in 1386, and made his promise effective. This promise, made to 
the Teutonic Knights, is not to his credit. Firstly, it was of purely 
political inspiration; secondly, he made pacts with and sought the 
assistance of the worst enemies of his kingdom. Above all, he re¬ 
nounced the prime purpose of Lithuanian politics since Mindaugas, 
namely that the adoption of the Catholic faith as the state religion 
must be confirmed by a treaty with the Holy See, c without any inter¬ 
vention of the Germans or of any other neighbour’. To his credit it 
must be said that he acted thus in a moment when his future as king 
was tragically imperilled, in a moment when, despite the hope of 
victory and of the abolition of the diarchic regime, everything began 
to totter and forebode disaster. A month and a half had hardly 
elapsed since Kestutis, a national hero and Sovereign of Western 
Lithuania, had been murdered. The first step towards the abolition 
of the diarchic regime had failed; Vytautas, the ‘preferred’ son, i.e. 
the heir to Kestutis’s throne, had escaped, thanks to his wife, from the 
castle of Kreva, where his father had been assassinated. Vytautas, 
fearing to stay on in Lithuania and realising the impossibility of 
taking refuge with his brother-in-law, the Duke of Masovia, begged 
the Teutonic Knights to shelter him. Many of them were his personal 
acquaintances, for he had met them either as his own guests or as his 
father’s prisoners of war. 

To counteract the welcome which the Teutonic Knights extended 
to Vytautas and the eventual help they might give him, Jogaila, after 
having heaped so many troubles on his country, made a pact with the 
Teutonic Knights and promised to be converted. To lessen the 
opposition he encountered inside his kingdom, he began to persecute 
those who had remained faithful to the memory of Kestutis, even the 

E 5 Napiersky, op. cit., p. 47. 
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latter’s wife. All this gave rise to general unrest, which was increased 
by the news that Vytautas, admired for his courage and intelligence, 
was safe and waiting for the opportunity to claim his rights and be 
reinstalled as Sovereign of Western Lithuania. 

The proposal made by the Poles to Jogaila that, by marrying 
Hedvige of Anjou, he would become their king, came in time to 
prevent him from losing his throne and at best from suffering 
banishment. This proposal enabled Jogaila to keep his promise of 
becoming a convert in four years’ time (1386), but in conditions 
exactly opposite to those desired and expected by the Teutonic 
Knights. 


Ill 

Before studying the events that took place in 1386-7 a few pre¬ 
liminary remarks are necessary. In section I we recalled how Byzan¬ 
tine influence had reached Lithuania. By the same route came news 
of the existence of two basilei (diarchs) as the result of the division 
of the Roman Empire into an eastern and western half. 

In Lithuania, essentially a military state, the eldest son of the 
reigning monarch, provided he was neither a minor nor a Christian, 
or, if there was no son, the younger brother of the monarch was the 
heir presumptive to the throne and bore the title of‘preferred’. This 
custom had enabled Lithuania, through continuity of succession to 
the throne, to extend her boundaries until 1345, mostly—be it noted 
—by pacific means, and to become so large territorially that it 
was necessary to divide the land as well as its government in half, 
thus lessening the power of the monarch and increasing that of his 
heir. In this way the diarchic administration of Lithuania had 
been established. Each of the diarchs was, in effect, absolute master in 
his own kingdom 6 and had no right to interfere in the affairs of the 
other kingdom, though Lithuania was still considered by outsiders 
to be a monarchy, because the ruler of Eastern Lithuania (capital 
Vil'na, Lith. Vilnius) bore the title of magnus rex and seemed to be 
the only sovereign. He was moreover the head of the dynasty and of 
the religion as well as absolute monarch in his patrimony, the 
duchies of Vil'na and Vitebsk. But his power in the Lithuanian 
state was limited by the fact that the ruler of Western Lithuania 
(capital Troki, Lith. Trakai) was the military commander and had 
the chancery, the archives and treasury in his fortified castle of 
Trakai. Thus the moral and political power as well as the regal 
pomp were the privilege of the sovereign of Eastern Lithuania, but 

6 Jone Deveike, ‘The Lithuanian Diarchies’ {The Slavonic and East European Review, 
XXVIII, 71, London, 1950, pp. 392-9). 
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the effective power was in the hands of the ruler of Western Lithu¬ 
ania. 

From the political point of view this diarchic regime lasted till 
1452. From that of administration and finance it survived till the 
important reforms of the 16th century, but the last vestiges of this 
organisation, as concerns religion, were abolished by the Concordat 
of 1926, and not before. 

Study of the diarchic regime, in full vigour during the years we 
are passing in review, as well as of the sources, compels us to give the 
facts a new interpretation. 


IV 

After Jogaila’s acceptance of the Polish proposals, a marriage 
agreement was drawn up with the representatives of Queen Hedvige 
of Poland. For the present we shall accept it as genuine, although its 
authenticity might be contested. 

Among the clauses of the agreement was Jogaila’s promise to 
allow the conversion of both himself and the inhabitants of c terras 
suas Lithuanie et Russie 5 , 7 the patrimony over which he exercised 
‘dominium directum’, i.e. the duchies of Vil'na and Vitebsk. 

Some months after the signature of this agreement, Jogaila left 
Vil'na for Poland, where he refused to accept Christianity so long as 
he was uncertain of his marriage to Hedvige and of his enthrone¬ 
ment as king of Poland, being well aware that if there were disagree¬ 
ment with the Poles after his official conversion, he could never hope 
to return to Vil'na as king of Lithuania. 

Baptised on 17 February 1386 and crowned on 4 March, Jogaila 
remained in Poland till the second half of November, preparing to 
visit Lithuania with the greatest possible pomp. Then, accompanied 
by his wife, Queen Hedvige, by Archbishop Bodzante, the Polish 
bishops and a great number of the Polish clergy and magnates, he 
arrived in Lutsk, the first large Lithuanian town near the Polish 
frontier, on 27 November. 

They stayed for a month in this town, during which there were 
deliberations as serious as they were unpleasant, because Lithuania 
refused to receive Queen Hedvige, whose marriage to Jogaila was 
looked upon as concubinage, she being the still undivorced wife of 
William of Austria. Pope Pius II was also of this opinion. 8 The 

7 Kutrzeba, Akta Unji , 1932. This is the well-known Krevo Act, erroneously called the 
‘act of union’. 

8 JE neas Silvius Piccolomini, Opera omnia , Basileae, 1551, p. 591. In a letter to the Polish 
cardinal Olesnicki, he says that: ‘in matrimonium conjuncta fuit [with William of Austria] 

. . . sed nuptam quoque sibi abstulerunt. Nec contend hoc, abominandum aggressi facinus 
. . . Reginam quae alteri nupserat, novi regi conjunxere . . . dum nupta in concubinatu 
tenetur. 
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Lithuanians, unaware of the Pope’s opinion, refused also to admit the 
Polish clergy who had annulled the marriage between William and 
Hedvige and married her to Jogaila. 

By io December all this retinue, presumably in low spirits, was 
back in Cracow. 9 Soon afterwards, Jogaila left for Lithuania alone 
and arrived in Vil'na early in February 1387 and, in spite of the scan¬ 
dal, unheard of in Lithuanian history, set about his work of evangel¬ 
isation. Our sources are silent as to the names and the degree of 
participation of the prelates, and we do not yet know why an 
official embassy was not sent to Rome to inform the Holy See of 
these events. 

By a writ of 17 February 1387, one of the churches of Vil'na 
was promoted to the status of a cathedral. The new and only diocese 
was endowed with possessions of its own. In a writ of 22 February 
its limits were drawn, though in indirect terms: Tn terris nostris 
Lithuanie, Russie, eandem fidem catholicam volentes augmentare, 
de consensu et voluntate fratrum nostrorum.’ 10 

It is interesting to observe that neither of the writs mentioned bears 
the signature of Hedvige or of any prelate, or even their names, 
though they have the seals of the Lithuanian princes. The first two of 
these are those of Skirgaila, Sovereign of Western Lithuania, and of 
Volodimir, Prince of Kiev, both Orthodox rulers, the third is that 
of Koribut, Prince of Volynia (capital Lutsk), the fourth that 
of Vytautas. At that time the two last were Christians rather than 
pagans. Two Catholic Masovian princes, a few lay Polish dignitaries, 
and the Chancellor of Lithuania also signed, and their names are 
mentioned in the writs. Every effort was made in 1387 not to shock 
public opinion and so give the opposition a pretext for once more pre¬ 
venting the submission of Lithuania to the Catholic Church. 

The statement that the Catholic faith was introduced by the Poles 
in 1387 among complete pagans is quite erroneous. Firstly, for more 
than a century Lithuanians had built Catholic or Orthodox churches 
and had invited missionaries, only a small number of whom reached 
Lithuania, escaping imprisonment and even death at the hands of 
the Teutonic Order. And they could not be unaware of what they 
wanted, seeing that their capital was a meeting place of nationalities 
and representatives of various religions. Secondly, the Poles had 
taken no part in this, in spite of all their efforts, in spite, even, of the 
solemn arrival of their prelates at Lutsk, and—more significant still— 
of the Pope’s legate as well. 

To the natives it was the dynasty, and the dynasty alone, which 
allowed Jogaila to introduce the Catholic faith in a small part—one 

9 Codex Minoris Poloniae, vol. IV, p. 19. 

10 Codex diplomaticus ecclesiae cathedralis necnon dioceseos Vilnensis, vol. 1, fasc. 1, 
text B, par. 1, no. 6, pp. 11—15. 
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sixth—of his kingdom. And this took place in the presence of foreign 
witnesses, Masovians and other Poles, whose testimony was indis¬ 
pensable, after so many setbacks, to assure the West that this time 
the conversion of Lithuania (whether Eastern or Western was not 
specified) to Catholicism had really been effected. But what a source 
of complications we find here for the statesmen of that time and for 
later historians! Of course, the Holy See and the Teutonic Order 
were, as usual, well informed and appreciated the real value and the 
moral, political and territorial consequences of the event. 

Up to now it was believed that Jogaila, once he had become King 
of Poland, remained King of Lithuania, or rather, still exerted his 
royal power in Lithuania. This was an utterly erroneous belief, for it 
must not be forgotten that every member of the dynasty converted to 
Christianity and renouncing his pagan name lost all rights to suc¬ 
cession to the throne of Vil'na. That custom, unchanged since the 
13th century, applied to Jogaila, for all his title and kingly power. 
The existence of the custom and not the fear of baptism explains why 
Jogaila refused to be baptised and to renounce his pagan name so 
long as he was not certain of being crowned king of Poland. As we 
have already said, if any disagreement happened between himself 
and the Poles, he could not, once officially baptised, return to Vil'na 
as king. And for this very reason, once a Catholic, he was compelled 
to beg the dynasty’s consent to introduce the Catholic faith in his 
patrimony where, till then, he had reigned as absolute monarch. 
Moreover, after his departure for Poland, the Lithuanian Chancery 
did not issue any writ in his name alone, and he was dispossessed of all 
his own real estate. And that is why, notwithstanding his generosity, 
Jogaila did not give away any of his possessions, even to the Church. 

But Jogaila remained a member of his family and a very influential 
person, as his family ruled over one of the territorially largest states 
Europe has known, and as this state was considered to be the 
dynasty’s patrimony, historians, chiefly during the 19th century, 
readily endowed him—the king of Poland—with the powers he 
possessed in Lithuania before leaving for Poland. 

The dynasty, while respecting the person of the ex-king, and grate¬ 
ful to him for having so courteously vacated the throne, granted him 
the pompous title of ‘princeps supremus Lithuanie’. Perusal of the 
sources convinces us that this title is merely honorific and was also 
granted to his successors, though they did not reign in Lithuania. 

After his arrival in Vil'na in 1387, deprived of the right of en¬ 
forcing his will on his ex-subjects and wishing to augment the num¬ 
ber of converts, Jogaila went to the extent of bribing them with gifts 
—and is thus rightly called an apostle, a preacher and a converter, 
but not a king who commands and is obeyed. He is said for this 
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reason to be the converter ‘multorum Lithuanorum 5 and not of 
Lithuania’ 11 

What is more, those of his ex-subjects who refused to embrace the 
new faith and remained faithful to the religion of their ancestors, 
could find asylum in Western Lithuania, chiefly in Samogitia, where, 
after their exodus from Vil'na, the pagan upper class became so 
influential that, even during the 17th century, Catholicism failed to 
take root there. Thus in 1387 Lithuania and the West faced a situ¬ 
ation as curious as it was confusing. 

Those Lithuanians who lived in the eastern part of the country, 
between the territories held by the Orthodox and the pagans, 
became Catholics, while those who inhabited the western part, 
between the two orders of chivalry, Poland and Eastern Lithuania, 
remained faithful to paganism, especially after being reinforced by 
the flow of pagans from Eastern Lithuania when Catholicism was 
recognised there as the ‘religio dominans’. 

This state of affairs provoked a violent reaction from the Teutonic 
Order, and Europe was to hear the most iniquitous and unbelievable 
defamations of the Lithuanian conversion. At the same time Western 
Lithuania, chiefly Samogitia, fell victim to the most merciless 
‘Reise’ that the country had ever suffered from the Teutonic Order. 
To this day the attitude of the knights has been tentatively explained 
by their cruelty and barbarity. These traits were certainly not lack¬ 
ing. There is a mass of evidence, however, which proves that the 
Teutonic Order spared no effort to hinder the conversion of Lithu¬ 
ania by other hands than its own, as it wished to take possession of 
the whole country. But when we consider the situation we have just 
elucidated—the diarchic regime, the conversion of the territories 
farthest removed from the Teutonic Order and the reinforcement of 
paganism in their nearest neighbourhood by the flow of those who 
fled from Vil'na—we are obliged to judge the defamations and the 
aggressive attitude of the Order differently. 

To this situation, so confusing in itself, there was added another 
complication. Three months after the proclamation of Catholicism as 
the ‘religio dominans 5 in Eastern Lithuania, Skirgaila, Sovereign of 
Western Lithuania, succeeded Jogaila on the throne of Vil'na. He 
was really Orthodox, but became officially Catholic, though he 
governed a kingdom in which Catholics were outnumbered by 
pagans and those of the Orthodox communion. The presence of 
Skirgaila on the throne of Vil'na prevented the Pope and the Em¬ 
peror from sending the royal crown to the Orthodox king of Lithu¬ 
ania, who had become a Catholic. 

11 2 Eneas Silvias Piccolomini, Opera omnia , p. 416; Raynaldus, Annal. Eccl ., vol. 17, 
p. 478. 
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A last point remains to be elucidated—that of the foundation of the 
Vil'na cathedral. During the 19th century, Jogaila and Hedvige 
were believed to have been its founders. Pictures and drawings con¬ 
firming this tradition are found in churches and in history books. 
This belief was so firmly rooted that Kurczewski, author of the most 
exhaustive history of Vil'na cathedral, asserts that Jogaila founded 
the cathedral, yet some pages farther on he cites some extracts of 
the deed of 17 February, in which we read that a church, already 
built and consecrated, was promoted to the rank of a cathedral with 
papal consent. 12 Dlugosz, the Polish historian who must have been 
aware of all this, does not mention the cathedral among the seven 
churches built in Jogaila’s patrimony. 13 

Thus the introduction of the Catholic faith in Eastern Lithuania 
ends the first phase of a violent and often merciless struggle that 
lasted for more than a century. Considering the extraordinary 
religious tolerance already mentioned, it was not a struggle for the 
liberty of conscience but rather for the predominance of one of the 
Christian churches. But even though the expansion of one of these 
churches and perhaps its very survival were at stake, a purely 
political principle emerged, whose consequences may still be felt. It 
was the answer to the question: Will Lithuania follow the West or 
the East in matters of religion? 

In the first case one could foresee, as outweighing all the ad¬ 
vantages of belonging to the West, the possible defection of the 
Orthodox and the territorial and demographic diminution of 
Lithuania. In the second case there would follow the separation of 
Lithuania from the West in the religious field. But, taking into con¬ 
sideration the religious tolerance and the already strong economic 
and even political ties with the West, an unavoidable collaboration 
would result, which would allow of concentrating every effort on the 
eastern frontier, where at that time no neighbour could cope with the 
state headed by the Lithuanian dynasty. All these neighbours, in¬ 
cluding Moscow, solicited its protection and help. It was a time 
when nobody could foresee that in the distant future a capital other 
than Vil'na would exist and when freedom and religious tolerance 
would be replaced by an autocratic and despotic regime. 

In 1387, in the eyes of the Lithuanian people and statesmen, every¬ 
thing seemed to be tending towards the best in Lithuania. Jogaila, the 

12 Codex dipl. eccl. cath. Viln p. 7. ‘Ecclesiam in castro nostro Vilnensi constructam et 
locatam ac ad laudem et honorem Omnipotentis Dei Gloriose Virginis Marie, omnium 
sanctorum et specialiter beatorum Stanislai pontificis et Ladislai confessoris consecratam, 
in qua sedem episcopatum Vilnensis, voluntate tamen sanctissimi Romani pontificis ad id 
specialiter accedente, decrevimus collocandam, dotamus bonis et possessionibus infra- 
scriptis.’ Part of these donations were in Vil'na, ‘a dextris domus Czeschonis civis Vilnen¬ 
sis, contingens domum Fratrum Minorum, et via ex altera parte domus ejusdem Czescho¬ 
nis penes valum et cimeterium Beati Nicolai. . .* 

13 Dlugosius, Opera omnia , Cracoviae, 1887, vol. 12, p. 469. 
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hated sovereign, was leaving his throne, thus putting an end to a state 
of unrest and indecision. As a farewell gift, he was endowing his patri¬ 
mony with the new c religio dominans’, and the dynasty, always 
anxious to enlarge its territories by marriage with sole heiresses, was 
happy to see one of its members spread its influence to a new king¬ 
dom, and to enjoy peace on its western frontier. All these reasons 
obliged it to keep on good terms with Jogaila. 

The Orthodox made no difficulties, as their coreligionist Skirgaila 
was to succeed Jogaila and did indeed succeed him. The pagans did 
not complain much, being free to move to Western Lithuania, chiefly 
to Samogitia. The Catholics were pleased to see their rights increased 
and their condition bettered. They had become a privileged class and 
had their own dioceses and the feeling of living in a Catholic country. 
The Poles, who were rather ignorant of the Lithuanian organisation, 
were also happy to see the end of Lithuanian invasions and the 
return of prisoners of war, and to have the sovereign of so powerful a 
state as their king. The misunderstandings regarding Hedvige, and 
the conversion without the presence of prelates from Poland were of 
interest only to the upper classes, as our sources have shown. The 
contempt shown by the Lithuanians for their queen was softened by 
the fact that the Bishopric of Vil'na was under the influence of the 
Archbishopric of Gniezno. The Teutonic Order alone was openly 
displeased, calumniating the conversion as hypocrisy. The Holy See 
made no haste to rejoice, and, being unable to write directly to Skir¬ 
gaila, an Orthodox prince, Pope Urban VI sent a bull of felicitation 
to Jogaila only on 17 April 1388. Yet, in spite of general contentment, 
a feeling of anxiety manifested itself, as if one foresaw complications in 
the making. Indeed, these were soon to come. 

Banquets and Jogaila’s visits to Lithuania could not stop the 
emergence of new problems which demanded solution. The 'pre¬ 
ferred’ brother of Jogaila, Skirgaila, in spite of the help of the former 
and of his Orthodox retinue, showed himself, a little later, unfit to 
reign. The dynasty decided to divest him of his power, and in 1392 
Vytautas succeeded him as sovereign in Western Lithuania by the 
grace of God, and in Eastern Lithuania and Vil'na by the grace of 
Jogaila and his brothers. 

Vytautas, the greatest of all Lithuanian sovereigns, began, six 
years after his elevation to the throne of Vil'na, his apostolate in 
Western Lithuania. The cathedral seen in Kaunas today and other 
churches in that town and elsewhere were built by Vytautas about 
1400. In 1398 the first Lithuanian cathedral was burned down during 
a great fire which devastated Vil'na. Vytautas built a new one, and it 
stands on the very spot where Jogaila, with his own hands, cut down 
the sacred oak and put out the sacred fire. 
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The ‘Reise’ of the Teutonic Knights into Samogitia and their 
alarming reports regarding the growth of paganism in their neigh¬ 
bourhood compelled Vytautas, in 1415, to send an embassy of sixty 
Samogitian delegates to the Council of Constance to affirm that 
Samogitia was and wished to remain Catholic. This imposing dele¬ 
gation asked for the creation of a new bishopric and its inauguration 
by two bishops—those of Lemberg and Vil'na. The Council granted 
both requests. 

Thus the last bishopric was founded in a pagan land by the clergy 
without the intervention of the laity. Vytautas at once established 
nine parishes, which he richly endowed. The Pope, seeing that the 
merits of Jogaila and Vytautas were equal in the conversion of the 
last pagans, granted them, in 1415, the title of Vicars General for 
Lithuania and Russia and gave them one-half of the collections to 
wage war against the Tatars. It was the last moral blow to the 
Teutons, who had henceforth no reason for maintaining the Order in 
these lands for the conversion of infidels. 
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